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Translated cepressly for the Kalcidoscope from a recent French work. 
¥ LETTER XIV. 


OF THE MASS OF WATERS. 
-—<—_>_— 

As the total mass of waters has, by its change of place, 
and, perhaps, by an increase or decrease of bulk, been a 
principal cause of the revolutions of the globe, it is im- 
portant to observe it chiefly with respect to the agency its 
daily action may have in producing new modifications of 
the present order of things; we shall, therefore, consider 
in this point of view, 

1st. The ocean, or the mass of seas which have a mutual 
communication. i 

2nd. The lakes of salt water, which have no outlet. 

3d. The currents of fresh water. 

4th. The mass of frozen waters. 

The ocean covers rather more than three quarters of the 
surface of the sphetoid; its form is very irregular, and 
depends upon the distribution of mountains and valleys; 
its extent is greater in the southern than in the northern 
hemisphere, and it has thence been concluded (without, 


however, sufficient foundations) that perhaps the two | 


hemispheres were not equal in weight: this assertion is 
proved to be erroneous, by the earth’s rotatory motion, 
which could not be continued, if thé two hemispheres 
were of unequal weight. : 

Attempts have been made to calculate the mean depth 
of the ocean, but the results that have been obtained vary 
exceedingly. “Some writers have, in fact, computed it to 
be five hundred metres, whilst other: have extended it to 
twenty thousand. This last computation is prodigiously 
exaggerated, since it is proved, as well by all arguments 
founded upon speculative opinions, as by the result of re- 
cent observations, conducted with the utmost care, that 
the depth of the ocean does not exceed seven or eight 
thousand metres, that is, about a league and a half; so 
thst if we supposed the mass of the waters uniformly dif- 
fused over the whole surface of the terrestrial spheroid, 
five thousand metres, or one Jeague, would be the utmost 
extent of its depth. 

Does the mass of the waters progressively diminish, and 
may we therefore anticipate that our globe will be at some 
future time left entirely dry 2 Or docs it, on the con. 
trary, continually increase, as some authors have imagined, 
who must consequently suppose that we are threatened 
with a second deluge? Finally, does the bulk ofthe 
ocean continue nearly the same in the course of a succes- 
sion of ages, and are the revolutions of the globe produced 


by a mere change of its bed? Such, Madam, are the im- | caution has been taken to remove all remaining doubts. 


portant questions, respecting the solution of which I am 
about to acquaint you with the opinions of the men whose 
cientific knowledge is the most esteemed. 


bed, this effect must be attributed to the same cause as 


diminution of the waters of the ocean, found it chiefly 
upon the appearance of traces of the abode of the sea upon 
the highest mountains. The mere consideration of this 
fact, unconnected with other circumstances, cannot but 
give rise to a supposition, that the sea has, at some time, 
been generally diffused over all our continent, and that it 
has made there a long and tranquil abode, until, in con- 
sequence of a succession of various causes, the summits of 
the highest mountains were, at length, left dry. 
This opinion has been rendered inadmissible, by new 
discoveries, proving that the parts of our continents have 
all been successively, and at several different times, left 
dry, after having been covered by the ocean; then, that 
they have been again invaded by it, after having afforded 
the means of subsistence to terrestrial animals, similar 
observations prove, incontestably, that the ocean has, in 
consequence of a change of its bed, inundated all the parts 
of the terrestrial spheroid, one after another. Besides, it 
must be remarked, that as the mass of waters occupies 
more than three quarters of the surface of the spheroid, it 
would suffice that one-third only of the land covered by it 
should. be left dry, in order that it might be diffused over 
all our continents. 
The opinions of the writers, who suppose that there las 
been a gradual diminution of the waters of the sea, ave sup- 
ported by a great number of facts, which appear, in fact, 
upon a cursory review of them, to prove, that, ever since 
the commencement of the periods recorded in history, the 
sea has left dry many places, formerly occupied by it. 
These authors quoted, in proof of their assertions, the port: 
of Frejus, formerly so celebrated for the harbourage which 
it afforded to the Roman galleys, and now at a considera- 
ble distance from the shore ; that of Aigues-Mortes, where 
Saint Louis embarked in the vessels which carried him to 
the east, and which is now also dry; the pert of Brindisi 
now also abandoned by the sea; and, finally, the town of 
Damietta, situated in the time of Saint Louis, on the sea 
shore, and now nine or ten Italian miles distant from it. 
They quoted, besides, a great number of similar facts, 
which, though well attested by historical tradition, can- 
not be considered as proofs of their assertions; since, as 
all the sea-ports mentioned above, are situated at the 
mouths of great rivers, which, like the Nile, Loire, and 
Rhone, deposit a large quantity of sand and earthy matter 
upon their shores, there is evidently every reason to be- 
lieve, that the ports of the bed of the sea, near them, have 
not been left dry, in consequence of the retreat of its waters, 
but that they have been gradually raised above its level ; 
in one of these ports (that of Brindisi) it is very percepti- 
ble that the operations of nature have been aided by the 
works of men. 
The Baltic is the only sea which seems really to dimi- 
nish ia depth ; but, according to all appearances, this di- 
minution is a local phenomenon, depending upon the 


cribed, namely, to the matter deposited by rivers at the 
bottom of the sea. 

But although no reasons can be adduced, sufficient to 
justify the opinion that the waters of the ocean have di- 
minished, it is still more difficult to find satisfactory proofs 
of their progressive augmentation. It is trae, thar the 
few authors who have admitted this supposition, have sup- 
ported it by real facts; but they were facts, of which the 
true causes were unknown to them. 

Thus, they affirm that severa! countries of Lower Egypt, 
now below the level of the sea, and rendered sterile and 
uninhabitable by the saltness of the waters, were, three 
thousand years ago, above that level, and fertile. 3¢ 
would, nevertheless, be wrong to conclude, from this ine 
contestable change, that the waters of the Mediterranean 
have risen; that elevation would have produced upon all 
its coasts, effects too perceptible to be mistaken. 

Besides, when we consider this great question of the 
elevation, or depression of the levei of the sea, it is ex- 
tremely important to admit, that the level of the conti- 
nents, far from remaining invariable, often undergoes 
considerable changes, even in the course of a few centuries, 
This is evidently proved .by,the present state of several 
ancient monuments. Some of them appear to have been 
lowered or raised with the soil upon which they stood, 
whilst others, being inclosed in the ground up to half of 
their height, must either have been pressed down by their 
'own weight, or have been gradually surrounded by the 
soil near them, which may have risen in every part, except . 
that kept in its place by the pressure of the building. 
Thus, the ruins of the tomb of Theodoric, of Verona, 
King of the Goths, constructed in the year 495, near 
Ravenna, in Italy, have sunk so deep into the earth, that 
only half of this Gothic monument is now visibl¢, the rest 
being concealed under the soil. 

This fact is the more remarkable, as the monument, 
which is of an enormous weight, has certainly been raised 
upon piles, 

There are, in several parts of Scotland, remains of walls, 
built by the Romans in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, which divide this country from sea to sea; but 
they are now sunk into the earth, and it is necessary to 
make excavations in order to find them. 

Another wall of earth, built by Adrian, towards the 
year 125, which extended across England, from Newcastle 
to Carlisle, has also sunk into the earth. It was, in 432, 
rebuilt of brick, by Actius, a general of the Roman Em- 
pire, and was then made eight feet thick, and twelve feet 
high. 

It may be supposed that this wall has been demolished 
in the places where there are now no vestiges remaining of. 
it; but what must we conclude, when we perceive that, in 
other places, it iscompletely buried in the ground? Kither 
the whole mass of the wall must have sunk under ground 








elevation of its bed. We shall, Madam, ina short time, 
be more capable of deciding upon this point: ‘since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, every possible pre- 


If, as it is most probable, the apparent diminution of the 
waters of the Baltic be occasioned by the elevation of its 





Authors, who support the opinion of the progressive | that to which the changes abovementioned have been as- 


by its own weight, or the surrounding earth must have 
risen so much above its ancient level, as to cover it en- 
tirely. 

From either of these suppositions this consequence may 


be drawn, that there is no fixed point upon the continents 
by which it may be ascertained what changes have taken 
place in the level of the seas; since we cannot be sure 
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that any rock, upon which the measure is taken, has not: 
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sunk into soil of a eofter nature beneath it, or that it has | small town in Burgundy, of a” noble family: destined to 


not been raised upon the soil. Observe, Madam, that the 
walls built by the Romans, which I have just mentioned 
to you, cannot be supposed to have been covered by ruins 
and rubbish, accumulated above them, in the course of 
tilling the surrounding land, as the parts of the country, 
where they are situated, have never been cultivated. 

Buildings, more ancient than the walls of Adrian, situ- 
ated in the midst ef commercial towns, and cultivated 
lands, still remain uncovered: thus, the square house at 
Nismes, built under Augustus, has the same appearance 
which it always had. This circumstance tends to prove, 
that the present state of the Roman walls cannot be attri. 
buted to the last-mentioned cause. 

That you may not, Madam, be unwilling to admit that 
slow and almost imperceptible changes have, in the course 
of ages, been produced upon the surface of the soil, I will 
remind you of those that have, in so incomprehensible a 
magner, taken place during the earthquakes described in 
a former letter. I need not mention the extraordinary 
change which took place at Puzzuoli, where the Monte- 
Nuovo, 2400 feet high, appeared in the course of a single 
night. I cannot, however, refrain from relating to you a 
fact, still better adapted to illustrate the subject in question : 

In 1571, a tract of ploughed and meadow land in Here- 
fordshire, of twenty acres in extent, was observed to be 
separated from the adjoining mass, and to be gradually 
transported, in the course of three days, to the distance of 
400 paces. The most singular circumstance attending this 
fact was, that no noise was heard; but, when the moving 
ground was fixed, the earth was suddenly swelled, and a 
very considerable elevation was formed. 

When we consider facts so singular, and so well authen- 
ticated, it no longer appears astonishing that more consi- 
derable changes should take place in a great extent of 
country, although they may be effected in an imperceptible 
manner, and in the space of several centuries. 

It has, for instance, been demonstrated, that the surface 
of Italy was, in the time of ancient Rome, very different 
from what it now is; this is proved by the present position 
of the famous consular roads, parts of which are exceed- 
ingly well preserved. 

The Censor, Appius Claudius, began one of these roads 
2168 years ago. It was 14 feet broad, and formed a straight 
line between Rome and Capua: in order to render it level, 
he cut through several mountains ; one of which, named 
Pisca Marina, near Terracina, still remains. It is exca- 
vated to the depth of 200 feet, and every distance of ten 
feet is marked by Roman letters. The parts of the road 
near this mountain are so firm, and so closely paved, that 
they are now as erltire and solid, as at the period of their 
construction. It is impossible to insert even the point of a 
sword between the stones. Nevertheless, the road is im- 
passable, in an extent of more than 60 Italian leagues ; 
hat is, from Rome to Torre-della-more: finally, it dis- 
appears in the vast and deep Pontine marshes; beyond 
them, it is again in a perfect state. It may then be tol- 
lowed, without interruption, over a space of more than ten 
Italian leagues, to Saint Agatha, where it again becomes 
impassable. 

{To be continued.) 


Biographical Notices. 


BARON DENON. 














— 





[From the Literary Gaxette.] 

The ancients, when a great man died, always found 
some portent in the heavens corresponding with the event. 
Denon's death was not signalized by atmospherical pheno- 
mena, but the intelligence has shed a cold damp over the 
literary and scientific world. There are men who should 
never die, so useful are they in their day, and so devoted 
to the noble purpose of doing good: of this rare class was 
the Baron Dominique Vivant Denon. He was born in a 


shine in courts, he was at first appointed Page of the 
Chamber. The King, at an early age, appointed him 
Gentleman in Ordinary, and soon after, Secretary of Em- 
bassy, and in this capacity he accompanied Baron Talley- 
rand to Naples, and during the absence of the ambassador 
remained as Chargé d’ Affaires, in which post he had seve- 
ral opportunities of displaying a rare superiority of talent, 
and a depth of conception, which lyimg concealed under 
an inexhaustible fund of wit and humour, was not even 
suspected to exist, till the wit and courtier vanished, to 
make room for the profound diplomatist. His wit and 
gaiety were proverbial; the ridiculous never escaped him, 
whether seated on the throne or dwelling in a cottage; 
and under the glowing colours of his imagination it as. 
sumed shapes still more ridiculous: the line of Persius 
may be applied to him : 
“* Quid faciam nam sum petulanti splene’cachinno ?” 

His wit, more than his politics, having the misfortune 
to displease the Queen of Naples, Marie Caroline, at the 
period of the emigration, he incurred her royal disgrace, 
and retreated from Naples and went to reside at Venice, 
where he was known as the Chevalier Denon. His wit 
and talents, his amiable disposition, and the elegance of 
his manners, gave him a ready introduction to the cele- 
brated Madame Albrizzi, and he soon became one of her 
greatest favourites, and the soul of her delightful parties. 
She has drawn his portrait in all the flattering colours of an 
exalted and an Italian friendship. Devoted to the arts with 
a passion that knew no limits, his mornings were entirely 
occupied, in Italy, in improving himself in the study of 
the Fine Arts, and particularly in drawing, as if he had 
the presentiment that one day he would have the good 
fortune to render his talents of usc to society, in rescuing 
from the ravages of time, and the still more barbarous 
hand of ignorance, the treasures of remote antiquity, and 
render-that Egypt again an object of admiration, which 
was once the cradle of learning and science, and worthy, 
from its wisdom, of giving laws to the world. 

Denon, bred in courts, possessed a mind that revolted 
at tyranny and superstition, and when the Revolution broke 
out he adopted its principles, at least in appearances for 
we can hardly suppose the man really to be a violent ja- 
cobin, who only made use of his revolutionary zeal for the 
purpose of preserving many persons from the revolutionary 
axe. Denon did not seek merely to preserve his personal 
friends ; virtue and innocence were always regarded by 
him as friends and relatives, and he always sought to suc- 
cour them ; and not only did he save their lives, but sent 
them money to make their escape, while the name of their 
guardian angel was always kept from them with as much 
care as if he had been their enemy, and had to dread their 
vengeance. The mask of revolutionary zeal, which, in 
Denon, evaporated in words, was rendered of great service 
to him in the formation of his cabinet. 

The author of the present notice, who had the honour 
of enjoying the friendship of this celebrated man, one day 
asked him how he had been able to form such a vast col- 
lection of curiosities of every kind, and of such extreme 
rarity? He replied with his wonted frankness, ‘** At the 
period of the Revolution, when the palaces and mansions 
of the great were pillaged, the objects of art which the 
monsters did not destroy, were brought to the Hotel de 
Bouillon (the Paris auction mart) to be sold by auction. 
T took lodgings in the Hotel, and examined the immense 
quantities daily brought in, and as both the plunderers 
and the auctioneers were entirely ignorant of the value of 
the subjects that were sold, [ purchased a very large quan- 
tity of objects of all kinds at a very cheap rate, and thus 
laid the foundation of my cabinet. Fortune has since 
favoured me in every way ; her favours have been conse- 
crated to the acquisition of fresh objects for my cabinet. 
Sovereigns, nobles, the great, and the learned, have 
all honoured me with marks of their munificence and 
friendship, so that at length my cabinet has become what 








you see it.” 











Selected by Buonaparte to accompany hin to Egypt, he 
by turns wielded the sword and handled the pencil, and it 
was difficult to say whether he excelled in arts or arms. 
His stock of gaiety never left him, even in the greatest 
reverses, and under the severest privations: it was not an 
insensibility to suffering, but an enlightened philosophy, 
that bore him up under evils for which there was no re- 
medy. Many instances are recorded of Denon’s humanity 
and feeling, on crossing the Desert. Those who have vi- 
sited his cabinet at Paris, will recollect the terrific picture 
of the Arab dying in the desert of hunger and thirst: the 
sketch was taken from nature by Denon, whose modesty 
would not suffer the painter to tell the whole of the story 3 
but we hope, now that he is no more, that the circum- 
stance will be painted as it occurred, and that we shall see 
Denon, as the good Samaritan, raising the poor Arab’s 
head, and pouring into his parched lips the last drop of 
water which he had for his own subsistence. The eyes 
alone of the dying man could speak his gratitude; a burn- 
ing tear gushed from their orbs, and he expired in the 
arms of his noble and generous friend. 

It is not when a man is at ease in his possessions, and 
that he spares a portion of his superfluities-to relieve the 
wants of his fellow-creatures, that his benevolence can be 
boasted of; but it assumes an heroic, a divine character, 
when, like Denon, he hesitates not to sacrifice the very 
means of his own existence to save a stranger and an 
enemy, who stands in need of it. 

Denon returned with Buonaparte to France, and pre- 
pared his immortal travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, 


during the campaigns of General Buonapatte: it would. 


be totally unnecessary here to descant on the merits of a 
work which has obtained the highest suffrages, and been 
translated into almost all the languages of Europe. Na- 
poleon said one day, on looking over Denoh’s work; * If 
I lost Egypt, Denon has conquered it.” * 

Napoleon rewarded our traveller's attachment and supe- 
rior talents in appointing him Director and Administrator- 
general of the Museums and Medal-mint. No medals 
were allowed to be struck, of which the design and execu- 
tion had not received the approbation of Denon; and to 
this cause is to be attributed the uniform superiority of 
the Napoleon medals in beauty of execution over every 
other collection in the world. 

Pope Pius VII. having come to Paris to crown, or 
rather to pronounce the Apostolic benediction on the coro- 
nation of Napoleon, Denon was deputed to show his Holi- 
ness over the mint, the museum, and imperial printing- 
offices. In his presence, the Lord’s Prayer in 150 languages 
and dialects was printed and presented to him. The Pope 
expressed his admiration, and turning to Denon said, ** But 
thou hast not given me thy work.” ‘Your Holiness, I 
should never have presumed to offer it to you, for you re- 
collect you excommunicated me for having attempted to 
prove in it, that the world was more than six thousand 
yearsold.” ‘*Psha! thou didst thy duty and I did mine ; 
(tu fis ton metier et moi le mien.) Give me the book at 
any rate.” 

When it was proposed to erect a column in the Place 
Vendome in honour of the grand army and the battle of 
Austerlitz, which was to be composed of cannon taken 
from the enemy in that campaign, Denon was appointed 
to superintend its execution. The column of Trajan, at 
Rome, was intended as the type, but Denon has greatly 
surpassed his model. In casting the bronze basso relievos 
many imperfections occurred in the plates, which puzzled 
M. Denon to remedy : he at length hit upon a plan which 
perfectly succeeded, and he fancied himself the happy in- 
ventor or discoverer of the secret. A less enlightened mind 
would, therefore, have felt mortified on finding that his 
secret had been known and practised above two thousand 
years ; and the author of this article will never forget with 
what delight the Baron related the anecdote of his having 
made this discovery (so destructive of his fancied original 
invention) on showing him the small antique cast to which 
the method had been applied. 
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On the fal] of Napoleon, Denon was maintained by 

Louis XVIII. in his place; but on the return of the Ex- 
Emperor from Elba, our author could not resist the ties 
of old affection and unbounded gratitude, and he of course 
lost his place on the second return of the King. He has 
since lived in retirement, enjoying the otium cum digni. 
tate in its fullest extent. His cabinet, open several days 
in the week, was the resort of strangers from all parts of 
the world; and his kindness and affability rendered him 
the most interesting object of his cabinet. ‘For these last 
seven years he has employed the leisure moments stolen 
from the offices of friendship, in the composition of a work 
on the History of Art, with about 300 or 400 plates from 
his own cabinet. The subscription was closed in a short 
period after his intention was known. He resolved not to 
print one copy more than was subscribed for, and the 
number of subscribers was limited to 500. This work is 
neatly finished, and the Baron intended publishing it in 
the course of the present year. 

His loss will be very severely felt. He was the pro- 
tector of rising merit, which he aided both by precept and 
example. Many of the first French artists owe their be- 
coming known to his interest and influence. Madame 
Jacquotét, the first painter on porcelain in Europe, and 
many other ladies, owe their success as artists to the ad- 
vice and fostering benevolence of the Baron, who himself 
excelled as an artist. His attachment to the sex was pro- 
verbial, and. his partiality to English ladies very flattering. 
Many of his fair English visitors will long live in.the pro- 
ductions of his pencil. He was born to be universally 
beloved, and will be long.and deeply regretted by all who 
knew him, or had heard of his talents, and were acquainted 
with the amenity of his character; and the number com- 
poses the enlightened part of the civilized world. He died 
at Paris, on Thursday the 28th of April, aged 74 years, 
preserving his gaiety to the last moments. B. 


Scientific Wecords. 
THE MENAT BRIDGE, 
(From the Chester Courant.) 








The first chain of this stupendous work was thrown over 
the Straits of Menaion Tuesday, April 26th ; the day was 
calm and highly propitious for the purpose. An immense 
concourse of persons began to assemble on the Anglesey 
and Carnarvonshire shores about twelve at noon. Pre- 
cisely at half-past two o'clock, it being then about half. 
flood, tide, the raft stationed on the Carnarvonshire side, 
near Treborth mill, which supported the chain intended 
to be drawn over, began to move gradually from its moor- 
ings, towed by four boats, to the centre of the river, be- 
tween the two grand piers. When this was brought to its 
ultimate situation, it was made fast to buoys anchored in 
the channel for that 7 purpose. The whole of this 

rogess was accomplished in twenty-five minutes. The 
‘end of the chain pending from the top of the pyramid on 
the Carnarvonshire side down to high-water mark was 
then made fast by bolts to that part of the chain lying on 
the raft, which was completed in ten minutes. The next 


raft) to two immense powerful blocks, for the purpose of 
hoisting the entire chain to its intended station, the top of 
the pyramid on the Anglesey side. When the blocks were 
made secure to the chain, weighing 25 tons weight of iron, 
two capatans, and also two preventive capstans, commenced 
working, each propelled by twenty-four men. ‘The atten- 
tion of the numberless spectators assembled on the occasion 
seemed, at this interesting juncture, all rivetted to the 
spectacle now presented to their anxious view. The 

‘chain rose majestically, and the sight was enthusiastically 
enjoyed by each individual. Precisely at fifty minutes 
after four o’clock the final bolt was fixed, which completed 
he whole line of chain, and the event was hailed by the 
earty 8 of the numerous spectators present, 
swhich had.a beautiful effect, from the re-echoed sound oc- 
easioned by the heights of the opposite banks of the river. 
The, whole. process of the operation, from the casting off of 
the raft to the con ed the chain, took up two hours and 
twenty minutes, which appears truly astonishing when the 
magnitude of the work is considered, and which has not 


over on Thursday morning last, and there are fourteen 
other chains in readincss to be drawn over, when the tide 
will serve, which will complete the line of suspension. 
This national and splendid specimen of British architec- 
ture will be a lasting monument to the discernment of the 
present Government, for having called into requisition the 
transcendent talents of Mr. Telford, who was present on 
the occasion, and who has thus proved himself, in this line, 
the first architect of the age. The masterly manner in 
whicn the various concomitant parts of this magnificent 
bridge have been executed will remain an indelible proof 
of the superior abilities of Mr. William Alexander Provis, 
the resident engineer ; Mr. John Wilson, the contractor of 
the masonry; Mr. Hazledine, the iron-founder, Shrews- 
bury; and Mr. Thomas Rhodes, the superintendent engi- 
neer of the iron and timber work. Upon,the completion 
of the chain, three of the workmen, namely, Hugh Da- 
vies, stonemason, William Williams, labourer, and John 
Williams, carpenter, had the temerity to pass along the 
upper surface of the chain, which forms an inverted curvi- 
ture of 580 feet. The versed side of the arch is 43 feet. 
On the termination of the day’s proceedings, each work- 
man employed, about 140 in number, was regaled, by 
order of the right honourable the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners of the Holyhead road improvements, with a quart 
of Cwrw da. he following is a summary account 
of the dimensions of the bridge:—the extreme length 
of the chain, from the fastenings in the rocks, is about 
1,600 feet. The ‘height of the roadway, from high 
water line, is 100 feet. Each of the seven small piers, 
from high-water life to the spring of the arches, is 65 feet. 
The span of each arch is 52 feet. Each of the two sus- 
pending piers is 52-feet above the road. The road on the 
bridge consists of two carriage-ways of 12 feet each, witli 
a footpath of 4 feet in the centre. The carriage-road 
passes through two arches in,the suspending piers, of the 
‘width of 9 feet by 15 feet in height, to the spring of the 
arches. T'o counteract the contraction and expansion of 
the iron from the effect of the ae of the atmosphere 
in winter and summer, a set of rollers are placed under 
cast-iron saddles, on the top of the suspending piers, where 
the chains rest. The vertical rods, an inch square, sus- 
pended from the chains, support the slippers for the floor- 
ing of the road-way, the rods being placed five feet from 
each other. The chains, sixteen in number, contain five 
bars each ; length of the bar 9 feet 9 inches, width 3 inches 
by 1 inch square, with six connecting lengths at each joint, 
1 foot 6 inches by 10 inches, and 1 inch square, secured 
by two bolts at each joint, each bolt weighing about 


of the chains, is 80. 
SEQUESTERED BURIAL-PLACES. — 


(Continued from our late Numbers.) 








In proceeding with the articles we promised in continu- 
ation of this subject, we now lay before our readers the 
following from the New Monthly Magazine. 


INTERMENTS IN LONDON. 
‘6 In London, where I see— 


*** Much that I love, and more that I admire, 
And all that I abhor,’— 


to little; itis but ashes and dust. Still there are associa- 


too amiable and virtuous to perish. 


is the presiding deity in this vast city.—Here it literally 
“< nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs.’ 





house, where mortality is corrupting, and the 


fungus springs loathsome from the festering carcase—it| insensible 
pervades, directs, and governs. Can they have time to} in some plants. The helianthus annuus, or sun flower, 
consider the dead, who are absorbed in trafficking with} emits seventeen times as much perspiration as the human 
the living, in overreaching each other, calculating profit] body, und the cornelian cherry, or cornus masculus, eva~ 
and loss, and worshipping mammon with soul-destroying| porates in twenty-four hours twice the weight of the whole 
idolatry? Hence death has become a source of public| shrub. 
and private revenue, as well as every thing besides; andj of the human frame, which carrics off about five pounds 
relatives, too often friends, undertakers, attorneys, sextons, | daily, either from the pores of the skin or the 1 Mr. 


The poor man, in his decease and interment, exhibits the 
(game picture every where; and the few tears shed for him 
who had no means of purchasing them, may be safely 
pronounced genuine. The noble is conveyed to the mau- 
soleum of his ancestors with indifference; for the mimic 
mourning which attends him war be bought in every 
street, and the heir is already exulting in the possessions 
of the individual to whom, perhups, he owes his being. 
But the decease of the majority of substantial people, as 
they are called, or persons of some property, is in Lon- 
don, more than in other places, linked with long-cherished 
hopes dependent upon the event. Scarcely is ‘hfe extinct, 
when dutiful friends and relatives hasten to satisfy the 
cravings of curiosity, and realize the thirst of profit. The 
group assembles near the chamber of death, in which 
some solitary individual may now and then be found with 
anguish at their heart’s core, while the rest only keep up 
a decent solemnity, to sanctify appearances. The officious 
attorney, who, in these days, viper-like, worms himself 
into the most secret recesses of families, opens and reads 
the will with a grave and important air. A visible grief 
begins to show itself in the legatees, in proportion to the 
accomplishment of their pouey expectations. Those 
who are disappointed look sullen, and soon steal off.— 
The undertakers and their hirelings, the gou/s* of a Chris- 
tian land, are ordered to make an ostentatiqus display, 
which may save trouble, by showing in open day the sor- 
row of surviving friends, the virtues of the deceased, and, 
above all, the wealth he has left behind-him. ‘Plumes are 
multiplied on plumes, and escutcheon upon escutcheon, 
and mourners hired to * bear about the mockery of woe.’ 
To some obscure and dingy spot, partly surrounded by 
dwellings, or walls easy of access to the resurrection-men 

(who do their best, like carrion flies, to remove the causes 
of foetid exhalations), the body is conveyed in theatrical 
state—feathers, tinsel, and gold leaf, waving and glittering 
among the sables. In the mean time, the sexton issues 
orders to his deputies; for he himself is not the * Good- 
man Delver’ of Shakspeare, bearing the image and super- 
scription of his art about him, but a man of importance 

in his parish; he points out the spot where the strata of 
coffins is supposed to be. most decayed. Their actual state 
is ascertained by an iron rod, which is thrust into the earth 
as a grocer uses a * cheese-taster.’—There, deep or shallow, 
in proportion to the decay of the former possessors, the 
employés dig the grave. The procession arrives at the 
same moment with half a dozen others, and the minister 

consigns them to the soil, with a hurried repetition of the 

authorized service. If the executors omit to place a hic 


56 lb., and the total number of bars, in the cross-section | jacet over the — 5 it rests for a year, or perhaps two, 


till the ores of decomposition, which is said to be rapid 
in the plethoric corses of well. fed citizens, allows it to be 
turned up, to make room for one who was once a next 
door neighbour. Such are the ceremonies of a London 
interment. Who would not declare for an undisturbed 
rest on ‘ the breezy hill that skirts the down,’ or on ‘ the 
rock with its head of heath ?* 

** Fortunately, in this climate the summer heat rarely 
endures long enough to concoct fevers from the putrid 
exhalations of crowded burying-grounds. A lady of strong 
good sense and high family, who died some years ago, de- 
sired that her remains might be burned, and her ashes 
placed in her tomb, as an example to lead the way in this 
salutary reform. Her monument, recording her motives 


ee may be seen in the burying-ground of St. 
a 


George’s, Hanover-square. Nothing but a legislative 


in London people are more regardless and negligent of| enactment, forced by some horrible evidence of its effects, 
their places of interment, than in any other great city of| will change the present mode of burying almost in the 
the civilized world. With reason and philosophy, strictly | houses of a crowded city. The dread of iron coffins, 
speaking, the feeling of respect for a lifeless body amounts | lately exhibited by certain parish officials, is easily ac- 


counted for—they kept corruption close, and retard the 


tions connected with the resting places of the dead, pleas-.| exhumation of the bodies for fresh interments; thus, by 
ing melancholy associations, ranking with those sensations| using them generally, a means of supporting an extra- 
that fling the richest colouring over our existence, and are] parochial dinner now and then would be lost, and larger 
f . It seems a sort of} and more decent receptacles for the dead must be provided. 
sacrilege to treat the dead with disrespect, and regard] We therefore despair of seeing extensive cemeteries formed 
them as sources of profit. Purse-pride, sordid purse-pride,} at a distance from its poe 


ed dwellings, until a plague 


‘| has once more devastated the capital.’’ 





® Beings supposed in Eastern romance to feed on dead 


From the Lord Mayor to the sexton—from the Gog and'] ©oTPses. 
Magog of the Guildhall to the .remotest corner of the 
charnel- 


Perspiration.—As soon as the leaves of plants expand, 
spiration takes place, which is very abundant 


This process resembles the insensible perspiration 








its equal in.the:known world. A second chain was drawn 


and the Government, share in the spoils.of the destroyer. 


Wheeler's Lecture at the London Mechanics’ Institution. 
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Pour on th’ affrighted ear the ghastly tale 
Of woe and horror; of despair and death, 
And all the master miseries of earth: 
Avaunt! nor ceaseless vigil keep, 

And banish from my pillow, sleep, 
With sights of fear, chimera dire, 

That set tye madding brain on fire, 
Aud make worn nature’s couch of rest 
The rendezvous of shapes unblest! 

Ye viewless ministers of ill, 

That hold in thrall the-captive will, 
And bid the shades of darkness rell 
Chaotic o'er the struggling soul! 

Ye Imps, unseen of mortal ken, 

That rule the destinies of men, 

And from the youthful brow efface 
Kach Hebe attribute of grace! 

Ye doers of the will of Fate, 

Oh! from your ebon throne of state, 

In pity, oh! in pity hear 

The sob of woe, the pleading prayer, 
Wrung from the bosom of despair; 

And bid th’ unreal conflict cease, 

And spread around the balm of Peace! 
For are not waking hours of life 
Enough for ills malign, and strife? 

And must the tears at morning shed, 
Bedew at eve th’ unqulet bed; 

And not one little hour be given, 

One hour serene, composed, and even, 
ln which, its sorrows lulled to rest, 
Again may joy illume the breast, 

And o’er the stormy waters dark, 
The dove regain her long-lost ark? 
Nature’ revivifier, Sleep, 

Ja Lethelan dews ny senses steep; 
Or waft me to some lone abode, 
By human footsteps never trod; 
Seme blessed isle of sacred rest, 
Where Peace muy bulid her downy nest, 
And Love replume his ruffled wing, 
And Hope her sweetest descant sing : 
Oh! bear me from this world of woe, 
‘To that where purest waters flow ; 
Where suns eternal brightly shine, 
And deathless fiow’rets wreathe the shrine 
Raised in Elysian realm to thee, 
Of poets named Felicity, 
The sought and worshipped every where, 
Though unpossessed, unknown of here! 
Come, fairy goddess, gentle Sleep, 

And let us vigil joyous keep, 

Iu some fair starry Isle remote, 

Fairer than painting ever wrought, 
Where, wrapt in softly-soothing airs, 
The soul may speed to brighter spheres, 
spurn the dark confines of its clay, 

And revel in eternal day ! 

Sleep, angel Sleep! no longer wear 

The sable livery of Care, 

And hours devote to gentle rest 

Veurp with visions all unbiest, 





Th’ ecstatic realm of blessedness, 
Towering o’er Jordan’s waters high, 

The land of immortality !|— 

Then, gentle Sleep, I'll worship thee 
With all a lover’s fervency ; 

And thine shall be the silken tie 

*Twixt earth and yon blue vaulted sky; 
The link, when other bands are riven, 

To steal from Time, and wing to heaven ! 
And when the weary day is done, 

With years before the flood withdrawn, 
Then, Sleep, together thou and ly 

On pinion fleet will upward fly, 

Mingle with seraph choirs above, 

And tune our glittering harps to love ! 
Oh! then, forgot this dim abode, 

We'll commune with the pure and good ; 
Wander through well-known haunts beloved, 
With kindred souls, from earth removed; 
Gaze on each “ dear familiar face,” 

And friend with friend, long lost, embrace t 


Sleep, gentle Sleep! the storm forswear, 
And only summer's radiance wear; 
And round that placid brow of thine, 
With poppy, brightest rose entwine; 
And quit for aye the murky shade 
Of darksome pine, for flow’ry glade; 
For sunny lawns, and azure skies, 
For laughing loves, and sparkling eyes; 
And vigil henceforth only keep 
In bowers of bliss, benignant Sleep t 


Liverpool. G. 
EEE 
IMPROMPTU, 
ON SEEING A PAIR OF PRINTS, OF WHICH THB LINES ARE 
DESCRIPTIVE. 
— 


*Twas in the lovely month of May, 
When village maids are deckt in smiles, 
That Cupid rose at early day, 
Prepared with all his wuonted wiles. 
Ere long a cottage met his eye, 
With woodbines graced and flow’rets trim, 
Wherein he heard a maiden sigh, 
As blushingly she looked on him. 
Quick, quick the casement open flew, 
And soon young Love was usher’d in, 
By two fair nymphs, named Anne and Sue, 
With whom he toyed, and thought no sin. 
Alas! their mirth soon changed to fear, 
For they the leaden slumbers broke 
Of the old matron, sleeping near, 
Who, with a sudden start, awoke. 
When first the urchin she espied, 
Sporting her daughters’ arms between, 
“Turn out, turn out,” she loudly cried, 
“ And in this cot no more be seen.” 
The god put on a surly look, 
And still persisted in his play, 
On which she straight the besom took, 
And with it scared him far away. 
Birmingham, April 6, 1825. zg 





Bm ha rs egal 
& way ee Madness and death, a fearful train, LORD DACRE, A BALLAD. 
« Sap at Orr. % And all the shadowy host of pain. Oe 
S aan ‘ «OX S sige 6 Sleep, angel Sleep! the gate unbar Lord Dacre, the Baron, hath left his hold, 
7 ee ad “) ] Of that bright realm where never war, On a steed of raven black, 
£04 ov a BaP? The passion'’s war, may dare intrude, And a hundred vassals, warriors bold, 
4 Impetuous as wild swelling flood, \ Are riding at his back. 
Be mre a ia a Sar And whelming all of pure and good! By ‘Lannercost tower, at dawn of day, 
3 ace ety ‘0. Sleep, angel Sleep! no more affright, They shone in their shirts of mail, 
With sights and sounds, the tranquil night, And their bugles rang, and their pennon gay 
WRITTEN AFTER A SUCCESSION OF MELANCHOLY But as thine awful semblance calm, Was waving in the gule. 
AND TERRIFIC DREAMS. Death, crowned with ever-living palm, 
indie Do thou in saintly garb appear, And why, o’er the waste, does the Baron ride, 
Avaunt! ye shadowy forms of dread, And still the sigh, and dry the tear; With his hundred vassals pail 
That stalk mysterious round my bed, Wide ope the empyreum of bliss, Goes he to hunt on the mountain side, 
And ever and anon, with hideous wail, Or to storm a castle hold? 


Lord Dacre hath sworn in vengeful mood, 
Hath sworn by the holiest name, 

To dye his sword in the best heart’s blood 
Of Sir Hugh the valliant Graeme. 


For the foraying Knight had risen in wrath, 
And sack’d the Dacre’s hold, 

And ruin and scaith had marked the path, 
Of the Scottish Knight so bold. 


Lord Dacre’s troop hath left the hill, 
And cross’d the Esk’s dark stream; 

And the bugles are hush’d, and all is still, 
Save the distant eagle’s scream. 


But when they had pass’d to a narrow dell, 
The darkling woods among, , 

A murmuring sound was heard to swell, 
Borne by the breeze along. 


But what was the deed that there was done, 
By none was ever said, 

Though the deep-dyed wave, as it murmured on, 
Whisper’d fearfully of the dead. ‘ 


And it whisper’d, in sooth, of that gallant band, 
But one again was seen, 

And a hundred warriors sleep on the strand 
Of the lonely mountain stream. 


By Lannercost tower, at eventide, 
A horseman check’d his rein; 

But the warm blood ran from his mangled side, 
And his helm was cleft in twain. 


And ye might hear, ere midnight deep, 
The bell of the grey tower toll, 

And the mass of the monk, through the lone aisle sweep, 
For the rest of Lord Dacre’s soul. 

d. J.H. 8. 





F. 








RURAL AMUSEMENTS. 
—p 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Your correspondent J. A. is wrong in supposing 
that the morris-dance is confined to Lancashire and Che- 
shire. In the High Peak of Derbyshire the custom is 
still continued, and to judge from the spirit with which it 
is entered into on all occasions of festivity, by the young- 
est of the performers, the day of its final destruction, in 
that part of the country at least, is yet far distant. It is 
much to be regretted, however, that generally the ancient 
amusements of the lower classes are fading away before the 
refining spirit of the age, and that adequate provision is 
not made for supplying them with other sources of manly 
amusement, better suited to the present state of society. 
The subject is replete with matter for the serious con- 
sideration of every real philanthropist; and I am per- 
suaded that he who would devise some plan for the inno- 
cent employment of the leisure hours of our working po- 
pulation, in manly exercises and diversions, would do 
more for their morality and happiness, than all that penal 
legislators have ever done. 

The peculiar customs of the lower classes, of which 
paste-egging (or pesegging, as your correspondent writes 
it) is one, will generally be discovered to have had their 
origin in heathen or monkish superstition. To the latter 
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Local Letter Worx. 


Imeluding Noticesjof Local Nuisances and Grievances, Sug- 
gestions for Improvements, &c.] 





TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1825. 





NUISANCE AND SUGGESTIONS, 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—You would much oblige a constant reader, by advert- 
ing, in the manner you deem most eligible, to the dangerous 
state in which the wall opposite to Mount Vernon Hall is suf- 
fered to continue; as it must be very apparent, that it will 
sive way ere long, and, most probably, at the moment when 

some person may be passing. It has been named repeatedly 
tothe Surveyor.of the Highways, and to others in authority 
in that neighbourhood; but (as “‘ what is.every man’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business”) ineffectually. I am aware it is 
ligble to be indicted; however, I have not any inclination to 
beat the trouble. I will also take the liberty of saying, I was 
quite ashamed, during my ramble the other evening, to see 
theclumsy manner in which the building opposite to Edge-hill 
Coffee-house is designated to be the Edge-hill National School, 
&e.; the lettering is a disgrace to a “ cart-board;” and the 
taste that directed the “dome” to be placed over the New 
Infirmary is wretched; it is a sad blot to the architectural 
beauty of that edifice. 


Liverpool, May 11, 1825. OBSERVER. 





DOCK OFFICE. 
—_- 
TO THE EDI TOR. 

Sin,—~As you are always ready to insert any communication 
that has for its object the correction of abuses, Iam induced 
to make the preset complaint, in the hope that the needful 
orders may be given by the Dock Trustees or Commissioners 
for its remedy. 

On entering goods inwards or outwards, it is necessary to 
pay town and dock dues, and it is apparent to every body who 
has to pay them, that there is a striking difference between 
the one and the other in point of despatch. The town dues 
are paid to the collector or receiver of them, at the Custom- 
house, and that gentleman gets through his business with so 
much facility, with the aid of one clerk, that there is no crowd 
about his desk, nor is there the least delay. The reason is 
ebvious; the method iseimple. The clerk examines the en- 
try, the receiver takes the money instantly, signs the Custom- 
heuse entry, and a bill or memorandum is left, which his clerk 
registers er records afterwards in his book: but you are not de- 
tained whilst this is done; you are despatched at once, 

In the Dock-office the reverse of all this is the case. A great 
crowd is collected round the desk, and a person is detained 
there sometimes five minutes, at others nearly half an hour, 
before he can get through all the formalities here observed. 
One clerk examines the dock bill, to see that the calculation is 
correct, and puts a tick; then the billis presented, with the 
entry, to another clerk, who receives the money; the former 
he copies dnto his book, and keeps it, keeping the merchants 
or their clerks waiting while he copies it ; he then writes on the 
entry; but all is not yet finished—it is necessary to take it 
into the treasurer’s office, and wait a turn for his signature. 

Here, then, is a decided contrast; inthe office of the receiver 
of the town] dues, who has oniy one clerk, the business is des- 
patched without any delay whatever, whilst at the Dock-office, 
where there are several clerks toasaist the treasurer, all appears 
bustle, confusion, and detention. It is an old saying, that 
“too many cooks spoil the broth,” and it is applicable to the 
present complaint. If,at the Dock-office, the bills were put in 
a drawer or on a file, and copied afterwards, and if the person 
who receives the money were to sign the entry, 1 am convinced 
the business of the port would be transacted with as much 
faeility and despatch}as in the office of the receiver of the 
town dues. I see no reason why all.should be smooth and 
easy in one, and rugged and difficult in the other.—Yours, &c. 

A MERCHANT. 





FLAGGING. 


—>_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Allow me, through the medium of your jeurnal, to 
inquire whether the upper part of Ranelagh-place be within 
the jurisdiction of the Surveyors of the Highways, or of the 
Corporation of this town. Having occasion to pass frequently 
that way, I have often been surprised a‘: that situation not 
being flagged. It isan immense thoroughfare, and it seema 
strange that this spot should be the only link deficient in the 
long chain of flagging, in that central direction, from one 
extremity of the town to the other. If that part were flagged, 
it would connect the flagging of Lime-street with that of 
Mount Pleasant-etreet and Renshaw-street, and which would 
be a great public accommudation. In bad weather, it is par- 
ticularly unpleasant for passengers to have to wade through 
the dirt, ankle deep, across the middle of the road, in a direct 
line between Lime-street and Renshaw-street.—Should this 
communication be observed by the proper authorities, I have 
no doubt ft will receive due attention.— Yours, 

PEDESTRIAN. 2 





NUISANCE. 


—=— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—I beg tocall the attention of the magistrates to a most 
disgraceful practice, which appears to be gaining ground, and 
which may lead, indirectly, to dreadful, perhaps fatal, conse- 
quences; I mean the offering of sword sticks for sale, in public 
streets, particularly in Castle-street, after dusk. These dap- 
gerous weapons, in the hands of the young and thoughtless, 
may be the cause of many unfortunate accidents; and, if they 
should be generally used, no person would be secure from the 
malice or fury of an opponent. It is such a circumstance as 
only needs to be made known in the proper quarter, that it 
may be suppressed. 

Another local grievance is the number of boys and men of 
the lowest and roughest description, occupying the parapet at 
the top of Manchester-street, throughout the day, and fre- 
quently playing at ballat the corner, next to Preston-street, to 


the great annoyance of foot passengers: they make room for 


no one to pass; any person may either jostle through them or 
turn into the middle ofthe street.—Yours, &c. G. M. J. 
May 10, 1825. ; 





ON FIRES. 
—< 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I have perused the account of Mr. Clay Hall, in your 
paper. For hisown credit’ sake I should hope he has stated 
what is true; and, on that being the case, I can only regret, 
for the public welfare, the numerous circumstances of a simi- 
lar nature that have occurred, and still more, that thoge in- 
surance companies that have originated in our own days 
should have been more forward in charging persons with the 
crime of arson than the older and more estatAished offices, 
who have seldom made the charge without its being followed 
be a capital conviction. 

If 1am wrong in this conclusion, I say let the House of Com- 
mons order a return of the persons charged, acquitted and con- 
demned for the crime of arson. But to that return I would 
also wish to be added, a return of the amount of claims made 
on the fire-offices for the last twenty years; the amount of 
the money paid thereon; the reasons, where it was not in full, 
and the amount insured thereon; together with a return, as 
far as possible, of the whole amount of property destroyed by 
fire, within that time. We shall then see how far the benefits 
of insurance extend, without an immediate supply of water; 
if the nation does not then find itself deceived, I will acknow- 
ledge that I am. 

If the amount of the damage by fire, stated by Mr. Clay Hall, 
is correct, then I declare that any competent person, examin. 
ing that damage, would, from its early extinguishment, dis- 
cover what means the incendiary had employed, or if by acei- 
dent, such circumstantial evidence, from the appearance and 
relative situation, as would have led to a probable cause, for I 
believe there never was an incendiary, through interest, that 
did not leave the means of detection behind him. The ques, 





tion, then, is, was such competent survey and examination 
taken, and what was the report? Nature never produces an 
effect without a cause; and the cause is always equal to the 
effect, whether in moral practice or in the elements of nature. 

It is now about twelve years since I submitted my opinions 
to the public on this point,—* That every tenant ought not to 
be treated as an incendiary; but, when that is proved, the 
law should take its course, with the utmost' severity: that 
the temptation to every incendiary is greatly increased, by the 
the want of an immediate supply of water, which would at all 
times preserve the innocent, and discover the guilty.”* 

Such, Sir, have long been my opinions. If they agree in 
any manner with yours, I shall be happy to see this in your 
paper. Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, Aprii 12, 1824. JOSEPH GREGSON. 

* See Gregson’s Remarks on effecting Policies of Insurance, 
and adjusting Losses by Fire. Published in London, Feb. 


1813, and sold by Sherwood and Co. and other booksellers: 
but now out of print. 
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DIORAMA’ BOLD S! 


NT Ta m™ 


ae Pustic are respectfully informed rm the 
DIORAMA in Bo.p-sTxrestT, is now open, with the View 
of TRINITY CHAPEL, in CAnTserbuRY CATHEDRAL. 

This cmon’ Picture, \ ah exhibited in Paris, and 
afterwards in the Regent’s London, is the first of a 
series now executing by Messieurs Bouton and Daguerte, 
and which, after being presented to public view in those two 
Capitals, will be exhibited successively in this Town. 

hese two Artists have recently had the honour of bein, 
created Members of the ion of Honour by the King ~ 
France, in testimony of his Majesty's admiration of their ex- 
traordinary talents; but their great claim to a high and 
— reputation rests on the rising merit of these 
magnificent Vp yo whieh they have entitled the 
Diorama, and of which they are the Inventors. 

The Picture to which the attention ef the Liverpool Publ- 
lic is now invited, is iueir first attempt in this new line of 
painting; but it has been vronounced by the best judges, 
both in France and England, to be as unrivalled in its execu- 
tion as a work of art, as it is unprecedented in its character 
of an ingenious invention. 

Admission, Two Shillings.—Children, under twelve years 
of age, Half Price.—Perpetual Admission Tickets (not tranr- 
ferable) during the Exhibition of this Picture, 7s. 6d, 

Open from Ten till Dusk. 


Kye anxious to prevent ee sre DAY and 
‘4 MARTIN respectfully inform the Public, that they have, 
after much labour, and at very considerable expense, brought 
to perfection a Label of such singular coustruction and ex- 
romeciaoaty of Cee that “aalis trust it will effectually 
revent the many fra’ hat are practised on the pub- 
ic. Anattention to _ ° following description of the Label 
will ensure the genuine Blacking prepa by them. A pat- 
tern like lace of a = colour covers the principal part, the 
names of Day and Martin are printed {n white letters, edged 
with pink ont blaek, and placed on a white ground, the nd- 
dress, 97, High Holborn, isalso white letters edged with pink 
and black, but black on the lace puttern, the signature, und 
rice at foot are — on a white ground, the description of 

ts virtues and directions for use are printed as beeere, black 
letters on white ground.—7, Pra 1823, 

Liquid, in Bottles at 6d. 18. and 1s. "bad. each. 
Paste, in Pots at 6d. and 1s. each. 











CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS TRAVELLING, es WAY OF 
EASTHAM, by th 
LADY STANLEY Atenm- “packet, 
TO CHESTER, 
in Two Hours and a half, where it meets 
cone to Tarporley, Nantwich, Wrex- 
Overton, Ellesmere, Barnhill, 
Whi tchureh, Wem, Salop Birmingham, 
London, Cy re of North and South Wales. 
Tim Ing from Liverpool to Chester. 
a t Packet, Bight it orelock in the Mornin 
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VENHIS Oil has for many years been universally admired 
for its ealubrious and nutritious virtues; composed of 
VEGETABLE ingredients of energetic powers; also Patron- 
ized and sanctioned by his MAJESTY and the ROYAL 
FAMILY; their bnperial Majesties the EMPEROR and 
EMPRESS of RUSSIA, the EMPERORS of PERSIA and 
CHINA, This 0) is elsoacknowledged by the most eminent 
Physicians, as the best and cheapest article for nourishing 
the Hair, preventing the Hair being injured by jilness, change 
of climate, study, travelling, aecouchement, &c.; makes the 
Hair strong in curl, which it keeps in damp weather, exer- 
cise, &c.; and produces whiskers, eyebrows, &c.—The Pro- 
rietors warrant its innocence, and to improve the Hair 
rum infancy to the latest period of life.—Ask for 
“ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL” 

The prices ure 3s. 6d., 78., 108; 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 
All other prices are impositions. ‘The genuine has the ad- 
dress on the label, ‘ No. 20, Hatton-garden.” 

Also, RED WHISKERS, GRAY WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, 
Hair on the Mead, effectunily changed to Brown or Black, by 
theuseot ROJWLAND'S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

Price 4s., 74. Gd., and 10s, Gd. per bottle. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, No 


‘20, Hatton-garden, Holborn, London; and, by appointment, 


by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 76, Bold-street; ir. D. Rennie, 
Perfumer, Lord-street; Mr, Tetley, Perfumer, 49, Church- 
greet, Liverpool; and Bowden, and Williams, Chester. 

Ask for ‘ Rowland’s Oil,” or ‘f Rowland’s Dye,” and ob- 
serve the Signature, “A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 
garden.” All others are counterfeits. 
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JUPERIOR TRAVELLING, at very REDUCED 
KD Panes, from the Roval Mail Coach Office, SARACEN’S 
HEAD INN, Dale street, Liverpool. 

HOLYHEAD ROYAL MAIL, every Afternoon at Three 
o'clock, 

LONDON ROYAL MAIL, every Evening at a quarter be- 
fore Fight o'clock, 

BIRMINGHAM ROYAL MAIL, every Evening, at half- 
past Nine o'clock. 

LONDON ALEXANDER Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Eight o'clock, 

LONDON CHAMPION (carrying four inside) every Morn- 
ing at Ten o'clock. 

LONDON UMPIRE Post Coach (four inside) every Day at 
One o'clock. 

LONDON ROCKET (four inside) every Afternoon at Three 
o'clock, through Birmingham and Oxfor 

LONDON ROYAL EXPRESS, every Afternoon at Four 
@ clock, 

NOTTINGHAM Post Coach (four inside) every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven o'clock, 

BIRMINGHAM BANG-UP Post Coach (four ins'de) every 
Morning at Six o'clock. 

BIRMINGHAM REGULATOR Post Coach (four inside) 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven 
o'clock. 

BATU and CHELTENHAM Coaches, every Morning and 
Evening at Six o'clock, 

BRISTOL, SOUTH WALES, EXETER, PLYMOUTH, 
FALMOL TH and YARMOUTH Coaches, Morning and Even- 


ne. 

MANCHESTER Royal MAIL, every Day at Twelveo'clock. 

COACHES to and from MANCHESTER fourteen times 
every Day. 

Ces TER and SHREWSBURY Coach, every Morning xt 
Fight, and every Afternoon at Three o'clock; from thence 
to all Parte of North Wales. 

CARLISLE Telegrapi Coach, every Morning, at & quarter 
before Seven o'clock, 

NORTH BRITON Post Coach (four inside) to EDINBURGH 
and GLASGOW, every Afternoon at half-past Four o'clock, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH Post 


Ceaeh (four inside) every Afternoon at half-past One o'clock 
Performed by B,. BRETHERTON and Co, 








AFE, Cheap, and Fast Travelling to all parts of Eng- 
\) land, Scotland, and Wales, from the GOLDEN LION 
INN, DALE-streET, Liverpool, by the following Mails and 
Post Coaches: 

LEEDS and YORK ROYAL MAIL every evening ata quar- 
ter before Four, by way of Wigan, Bolton, and Leeds, t 0 
York, in fifteen hours, 

LEEDS and YORK ROYAL NEPTUNE every morning®t 
half-past Six, by way of St. Helen’s, Newton, Chowbent, and 
Bolton, to Leeds, in twelve hours, and thenceto York, Whit- 


y, &e. 

SELBY and HULL ROYAL MAIL every evening at a 
quarter before Four, by way of Leeds and Selby, in time for 
ao Stenma-gaaiebe to Grimsby and Hull, by Two the follow- 

ng day. 

SELBY and HULL DAY COACH every morning at half- 
past Six, by way of Leeds, and thence to Selby, where the 
Packets wait its arrival. 

MANCHESTER ROYAL MAIL every day at a quarter-past 
One, by way of Warrington in four hours. 

MANCHESTER COACHES nine times every day, viz. ata 
quarter before Five, Seven, aquarter before Eight, a quarter 
before Ten, Eleven, One, a quuarter-past One, half-past Three, 
and ha)f-past Four (four insides only) in four hours. 

LONDON ROYAL CHAMPION every day at Eleven, by 
way of Warrington, Knutsford, Congleton, Newcastle, Stone, 
Wolesley-bridge, Litchfield, Tamworth, Coventry, Daventry, 
and Redburn, tothe Swan with Two Necks, Lad-lane, by 
Five the following evening.—No change of Coaches on the road. 

LONDON EXPRESS every afternoon at half-past Two, by 
way of Newcastle, Litchfield, Birmingham, Warwick, and4 
Leamington, to the Saracen’s Head Inn, Snow-hill,in twenty. 
eight hours, 

LONDON SOVEREIGN tA morning at half-past Five, 
by way of Northwich, Middlewich, Sandbach, Leicester, and 
Northampton, to the Three Cups, Aldersgate-street, and 
Golden Cross, Chairing-cross, in twenty-six hours. 

DUMFRIES and GLASGOW ROBERT BURNS every morn- 
ing at half-past Four, by way of Preston, Lancaster, Burton, 
Kendal, Penrith, Gretna Green, Annan, Dumfries, to Glas- 
gow, in thirty hours. 

*,* The merits of the ROBERT BURNS Coach are too 
well known to need anycomment. The support the Pro- 
prietors have received since its commencement, having far 
surpassed their most sanguine expectations, they are deter- 
mined neither pains nor expense shalJl.be spared to continue 
it in the same style of excellence. Being the first Coach es- 
tablished to Dumfries and Glasgow, the Public, no doubt, 
will duly appreciate its worth. It passes the besutiful and 
picturesque hills and vale of Dalvene; and for near 50 miles 
along the river Clyde, the scenery of which, comprehending 

ts windings and falls, is unequalled in any part of Scotland. 
The Robert Burns is in immediate connectjon with Coaches 
to Paisley, Greenock, and Stirling. 

CARLISLE The NEW TIMES Day Coach, every mornin 
at merieees Four, by way of Lancaster, and Penrith, in fif- 
teen hours. 

EDINBURGH SIR WALTER SCOTT Post Coach, every 
morning at Five, by way of Carlisie, Longtown, Langholm, 
Hawick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bulland Star Hotels, Edin- 
burgh, in thirty hours, « here it meets Coaches to every part 
of Scotland, by which Passengers, having travelled by this 
Coach, have the preference of proceeding. 

BIRMINGHAM and OXFORD COURIER Post Coach, every 
afternoon at half-past Two precisely, driven by three Coach- 
men, and carrying four insides only. 

WORCESTER, BRISTOL, and BATH DAY COGACHevery 
morning at half-past Five, also at half-past Two every after 
noon. 

BIRMINGHAM ROCKET Day Coach, every morning at 
half-past Five, by way of Warrington, Knutsford, Holme’s 
Chapel, Newcastle, Stafford, and Wolverhampton, to the 
Hen and Chickens and Swan Hotels, in thirteen hours. 

SHEFFIELD DAY COACH the WELLINGTON, every 
morning at # quarter before Five, by way of Warrington, 
Manchester, Chapel-in-le-Frith, Disley, &c. tothe Tontine, 
Sheffield, in eighteen hours. 

ROTHERHAM and DONCASTER POST COACHES every 
morning at half-past Six, and every evening at a quarter be- 

ore Four. 

HARROWGATE and RIPON, GAINSBOROUGH and NEW 
ARK TALLY-HO every afternoon at a quarter before Four. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ROYAL TELEGRAPH every 
morning at Five, by way of Darlington and Durham, where 
it meets Coaches to Shields and Sunderland, and arrives at 
the Turf Hotel the following rep by Six. 

EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH every after- 
noon at Three, by way of Lar-caster, Kirby Lonsdale, Kirb 
Stephen, Barnard Castle, and Durham, to the Turf Hotel, 
by nine the followin evening 

STOCKPORT SOVEREIGN every afternoon at half-past 
Three, by way of Manchester, to Stoekport, in five hours. 

BOLTON and ROCHDALE ROYAL MAIL every evening 
ata quarter before Four, and every morning at half-past Six. 

HALIFAX and BRADFORD DAY COACH every morning 
at Six, and every evening at a quarter before Four. 

BLACKBURN UMPIRE every morning at half-past Four. 

BLACKBURN ROYAL MAIL every evening at a quarter 
before Four, by way of Wigan, &c. in five hours and a half. 

ST. HELEN’S and WIGAN MEMBER OF WIGAN ever 
evening at Four, carrying four insides only, and the MAI 
at a quarter betore Four. 

DERBY and NOTTINGHAM CHAMPION every evening 
ata quarter-past Four. 

CAMBRIDGE DAY COACH every morning at half-past 
Five, by way of Lane End, Burton-upon-Trent, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leicester, &e, 

HUDDERSFIELD and LEEDS UMPIRE every morning at 
a quarter before Light, by way of Manchester, Saddleworth, 
Hudderstield, and Dewsbury, to Leeds, in twelve hours. 

SHREWSBURY HIGHFLYER every morning at a quarter 
before Eight, by way of Birkenhead, Wrexham, Overton,and 
Ellesmere, to Shrewsbury, in nine hours. 

CHESTER POST COACH every morning at Eight, in twe 





hours, by way of Birkenhead. 
Perfornied by P. BRETHERTON and Ce. 


| LIVERPIOL FLOATING BATH, and SIVIMMING SCHOOL 


4h HE Public are respectfully informed, that the FLOAT- 
ING-BATH is moored opposite GEORGE’S DOCK PA- 
RADE, and will be open every day during the Season, for 


| the reception of COMPANY, from Six o’clock.in the Morn- 


ing till Dusk.. 

Tickets to be had on board the Bath, or at T. CoGLan’s Of- 
fice, Statham’s-buildings, Lord-street. : 

Admittance to Non-subscribers, 8d.each—to Boys under 
Tweive years of Age, 6d. each. 

N. B.—Every facility afforded to assist Persons desirous of 
learning to Swim. 


GUPERIOR TRAVELLING from the RoraL Mati 

\J COACH OFFICES, CROWN INN, Redcross-street, and 

ba ha HORSE, Dale-street, LIVERPOOL, by the following 
oaches ; 

CARLISLE ROYAL MAIL, every evening at half-past Six, 
through Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, and Penrith, to the 
Bush and Coffee House Inns, Carlisle, arrives at Nine the fol- 
lowing morning, and proceeds thence to Dumfries, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. 

WHITEHAVEN ROYAL MAIL, every afternoon at Six, 
through Kendal, Penrith, Keswick, Cockermouth, and 
Workington; arrives at the King’s Arms Inn, Whitehaven, 
by Three the following afternoon. ’ 

PRESTON AND ORMSKIRK ROYAL MAIL, every moryn- 
ing at a quarter before Eight. 

PORTPATRICK ROYAL MAIL, every evening at a 
quarter before Seven, through Carlisle, Dumfries, Calling- 
work, Gatehouse, Newton-Douglas, Glenluce, Stranraer, to 
the Blair’s Arzns Inn, Portpatrick. . 

ROYAL CHAMPION, to LONDON, every morning at 



























Eleven. 
Miles.|Time alld, Should arr. 

Warrington. -.+.-sseseeesereeeese] 18 | 2h. 10m) 1k. 10m. 
Knutsford --- cece cece cecevececes 12 ] 25 & 35 , 

Allowed for Dinner. ------- 30 
Congleton «.-seeeeeeeeeee coeceee] 14 1 46 4 50 
Talkothe Hill - coool 7310 55 5 45 
Neweastle ....++- coed 5 0 40 6 25 
Stone --oeeeececccece --+| 9 1 10 7 36 
Woolsey Bridge. ---------- 12 1 30 9 #5 

Allowed for Supper. 30 
BAGHTUME 6o50s<sccescsesss 10 |1 #10 10 43 
Tamworth .-----+--+- 7 O 55 1l 40 
Atherstone -----++++-- 9 1 5 12 45, 
Coventry «-+++++e++- 14 1 5&0 2 35 
Dunehureh...- 113 }1 20 3 55 
Daventry ----- 8 1 0 4 55 
Stoney Stratford 20 |2 30 7 25 

Allowed for Brea 20 
Redburne....- . 28 3 35 11 20 
South Mims +} 11 1 20 12 40 
London .-.-..+-++++- ob.ccvecene 09,008 17 2 10 3 @ 











TO ARRIVE IN LONDON AT THREE O'CLOCK. 

The Public are particularly requested to notice the above 
Time Bill; also, that four Coachmen and one Guard are the 
complement allowed to conduct the Royal Champion. The 
gratuities given to Coachmen are appointed to be at Congle- 
ton, Tamworth, Stoney Stratford, and London, and at no o 
place.—Should any time be lost by neglect of Coachmen, Pas- 
sengers are requested to withhold their usual perquisites, 

GLASGOW.—The New Times, Post Coach, four inside, 
every morning at aquarter before Five, through Preston, 
Lancaster, Kendal, Carlisle, Annon, Dumfries, Sanguhar, 
Cumnock, Macklin, Kilmarnock, Kingswell, and Mairnskirk, 
arrives at the Black Bull, Trongate, Glasgow, the following 
evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The Lord Exmouth, ele- 
gant Post Coach, every afternoon at Three, by Lancaster, 
through Kirby-Lonsdale, Sedberg, Kirkby-Stephen, Brough, 
Bowes, Barnard Castle, Bishop Auckland, and Durham, to 
the Turf Hotel, Collingwood-street, Newcastle. . 

EDINBURGH.—The North Briton, very elegant Light 
Post Coach, every morning at Five, through Carlisle, Long- 
town, Langholm, Howick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull 
Inn, Edinburgh. 

ULVERSTON, CARTMEL, DALTON, and MILNTHORP 
Post Coaches, three times a day. 

CARLISLE Post Coaches every morning at Five, and after- 
ternoon at Six. 

KENDAL AND WHITEHAVEN.—The_ Telegraph, Post 
Coach, every morning at Eight, through Preston; Garstang, 
Lancaster, Milnthrop, Kendal, Ambleside, Keswick, Cocker- 
army and Workington, to the King’s Arms Inn, White- 

uven. 

COVENTRY Light Post Coach, every forenoon at a quarter 
before Eleven. 

SUNDERLAND, SHIELDS, MORPETH, ALNWICK, 
BELFORD, BERWICK, DUNBAR, and HADINGTON, 
Couches, twice a day. 

BLACKBURN.—The North Star and Courier, Light Post 
Coaches, every, morning at Eight, and afternoon at Three. 

LANCASTER.—The Umpire, Light Post Coach, every 
afternoon at Three, through Ormskirk, Prestun, and Gar- 
stang, to the King’s Arms and Royal Qak Inns, Lancaster, 
in seven hours, 

may iat and CHESTER Post Coach, every morn- 
ing at Eight. - 

ANCHESTER Post Coaches daily, in four hours, to the 
Star Inn, Deansgate, Manchester. 
4 Performed by FRANCIS BRETHERTON and Co. 

#,* Will not be accountable for one Watches, Plate, 

Jewels, Writings, Goods, or any other’ kind of Paek or 


Parcel whatsoever, if lost or ed, unless insured and 
paid for at the time of delivery. 
All Goods, Parcels, and * Luggage not claimed in: 


one month after delivery, and the charge paid, will be con- 
sidered at the sole risk of the owner, and sold to pay the 
said charges thereon. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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may this custom be attributed. The word ‘ paste,” ac- 
cording to Brand, is a corruption of ** Pasche, or Easter ;”” 
and that the egg was an emblem of -he Resurrection of 
our Saviour, amongst the Papists, may be gathered from 
the ritual of Pope Paul the Fifth, made for the use of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, which contains the fol- 
lowing benediction :—*‘* Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, 
this thy creature of eggs, that it may become wholesome 
sustenance to thy servants, eating it in thankfulness to 
thee, on account of the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” &c. Hence has.evidently arisen the custom of 
giving and receiving eggs at this particular season, in 
commemoration of an event in which every Christian has 
a deep and vital interest. The custom, however, is not 
peculiar to this country, or to the Romish Church, as we 
learn from the travels of Dr. Chandler, in Asia Minor, 
and from other works, as quoted by Brand in his interest- 
ing work on Popular Antiquities. The modern Greeks 
celebrate the festival of Easter with much devotion, mak- 
ing presents to their friends of coloured eggs, and cakes 
of Easter bread; and, in Russia, ** when two friends 
meet during the Easter holidays, they come and take one 
another by the hand; the one of them saith,—* The Lord 
(or Christ) is risen ;’ the other answereth,—* It is so of a 
truth ;” and then they kiss, and exchange their eggs, both 
men and women, continuing in kissing four days toge- 
ther.” —Hakluyt's Voyages, 1589. 

How this custom of paste-egging came to be associated 
with the exploits of the redoubtable champion St. George, 
it would be difficult to determine: certain it is, however, 
that the representation of those exploits, as recorded by 
J. A. in some parts of Lancashire and Cheshire, is used as a 
ceremony preparatory to the demand for a paste-egg; 
while, in other parts (in the neighbourhood of Warrington, 
if I mistake not) the demand is made in a rude sort of 
rhyme, the substance of which is strictly applicable to the 
subject. In the High Peak of Derbyshire, where the 
levelling spirit of civilization and refinement has not yet 
destroyed the manners and customs of our forefathers, St. 
George’s exploits are regularly enacted by maskers, or, as 
they are there called, ** guisers:” but this takes place only 
at Christmas; and, instead of the Easter eggs being col- 
lected by similar mummeries, they are claimed by the par- 
son of the parish, who, with a laudable regard for the tem- 
poralities of his station, disdains not to be himself the col- 
lector of these offerings, as they are called, going from 
house to house, accompanied by his clerk, who carries the 
basket in which they are deposited. . ' 

If the information contained in this short communica- 
tion should be such as will satisfy your correspondent,, he 
is heartily welcome to it; and to such as feel interested in 
tracing the origin of popular customs, I would recommend 
the perusal of Mr. Brand’s Observations on Popular Anti- 
quities, and the larger Work of Mr. Strutt, on the Sports 
and Pastimes of the English. Yours, &c. 

Stockport, May 11, 1825. J.L. 


Muscellanies. 


STRANDED WHALE. 
An enormous animal of the whale tribe was thrown on 
the Holderness coast, not far from Tunstall, on the 28th 
of April, and now lies, partly cut up, an object of intense 
curiosity to the surrounding country. Its length, from 
the nose to the end of the division of the tail, is 584 feet. 
From the eye to the extremity of the nose, the distance is 
20 feet 8 inches, and the circumference of the body, just 
where the tail is set on, is 8 feet. Ithas two pectoral fins, 
each 54 feet in length. Its dorsal fin, rudimentary, ‘has 
admitted of no motion, as the hump is formed of the same 
material as the outer covering (cutis) of the animal, and 
rises only about one foot, terminating in a hook-like pro- 
cess, posteriorly. The lower jaw, from the extremity to 
the articulation is 16 feet,—to the bifurcation, 11 feet. 
All the teeth appear to be in this jaw, and are 47 in num- 
ber, with corresponding holes in the upper (24 on the left 
side, and 23 on the right.) The span of the tail is 14 feet. 
The whole head is of an enormous size, composing near! 
one-half of the animal, with the exception of the tail. 











The spout, or blower, is situated near the extremity of the 
nose, and on the left side of the medial line. Of the cause 
why, or manner how, this monstrous animal mass has 
found its way to our shores, my of course, can be 
known with certainty, except that having lost its vital 
principle, it has been driven by the currents from its native 
climes, and finally washed by the tide on to the Nolder- 
ness shore, where it has become the property of Sir Thos. 
Constable, the lord of the manor. The class, order, and 
genus to which it belongs, are most readily determined ; 
they are respectively, mammalia, cete, and physeter. It 
is of course a native of the south seas, and what is gene- 
rally termed a spermaceti whale, containing, however, no 
great quantity of that valuable matter. The determina. 
tion of the species is a question of some difficulty. We 
understand that the lord of the manor has very laudably 
determined to preserve the skeleton, and to have it, when 

pleted, deposited in the hall at Burton Constable, 
where it will be the greatest curiosity of the kind in Europe. 
The material, commonly called blubber, from which the 
sperm.oil is produced, and which is from 10 to 12 inches 
thick over a great part of the body, is supposed to be worth 
not less than £500, which will do little more than cover 
the cost of flinching, boiling, and completing the skeleton. 
We shall, probably, be able to say something, next week, 
of the dissection of the eye, the thorax, and abdomen of 
this extraordinary. creature. They have not yet been ex- 
amined, but are, probably, at this very moment, under- 
going a strict inspection by the gentleman who has given 
us the above, who describes the spermaceti which is tound 
in the head, as beautifully transparent when first exposed 
to the light, and as sweet as the sweetest butter. By ex- 
posure it becomes turbid and stiff No wound has been 
discovered, to account for the death of this creature. One 
spear of a sword fish, penetrating several inches, has been 
found, but this could hardly affect vitality.— Rockingham. 








Mrs. Opie and her * Fudge Family.”—It has pleased 
Mrs. Opie, since she has turned a Quakeress, to read a 
lecture to the world, in two volumes, under the title of 
** Illustrations of Lying.” The world has been notoriously 
given to this vice, and, like a true lover of truth, she does 
not flatter it; but tells mankind pretty roundly, that they 
are a generation of liars. Sir Walter Scott (the romancer), 
Tom Cribb (the fibber), Major Longbow, and all other 
conscious dealers in fa Hoe 3 will plead guilty to her 
charges; but it will shock a great many worthy people 
besides, to discover, that they have been in a daily habit of 
lying, without knowing it. They have never indulged, 
perhaps, in the lie of flattery, and bestowed high praises on 
a young friend’s poetry, nor in the lie of convenience, and 
denitd themselves to Mrs. Beverly, nor even in the lie of 
benevolence, and given a tender character to a discharged 
coachman; but let them just take a glance at the mirror 
which Mrs. Opie holds up to them, in her chapter on lies 
practical. These are the lies not uttered, but acted, and 
are Satan’s own stumbling-blocks, no doubt, for the deaf 
and dumb. Such are ** wearing: paste, for diamonds ; 
purchasing brooches, pins, and rings of mock jewels ;” and 
** passing off g ry wine, at dinner, for Champagne.” 
The man, that ** hides baldness, by gluing a piece of false 
hair to his head,” is a practical liar, and so is the lady 
with an artificial front. A wig, if it be well made, is a lie. 
The devil is the father of lies, and so is an old scratch. 
How many pious, and otherwise moral, old gentlemen are 
there walking into eternity, with their lies upon their 
heads! But their case is not desperate, for Mrs. Opie says, 
‘*If the false hair be so worn, that no one can fancy it 
natural; if the bloom on the cheek is such, that it cannot 
be mistaken for nature, then is the deception annihilated.” 
Let the woman of sin prefer rouge, but the lover of truth 
will use ruddle; let the man of fashion and the world still 
glue on his false coxcomb, the conscientious will betake 
himself to a Welsh wig; and the gallant marquis who has 
a make-believe leg, will walk about, if he is ingenuous, 
with a cork screw in his calf !—<-Globe and Traveller. 








__ Last Moments of Canova.—It was judged highly expe- 
dient to prepare his mind for the last change, and Signor 
Aglietti was requested to undertake this melancholy duty. 
Canova veined the declaration of his friend and physician, 
which forbade all hope, with the most untnowel serenity 
and pious resignation. He merely replied, ‘* We come 
into this world to play our part—and then—vanishes the 
glory of the scene:”—after a pause, adding in a tone of 
Joyful confidence, ** Thrice happy he who has preformed 
it well!” He then confessed himself with the deepest con- 
trition, and afterwards made a second verbal codicil to his 
will, again enforcing the continuance and completion of 
the Church at Possagno. This was at five o’clock ; and in 














the course of the evening the last and most solemn rites of 
the Cathdlic communion were administered, in which he 


ER 


participated with a sincerity and an ardour of devotion 
which edified while it melted even to tears all present. 
When entreated to take a few drops of restorative, he re- 
= that it was vain, but tsnniodionaly subjoined in the 

indest manner, * Yet give it to me, that so | may prolong 
the happiness of being with you ;” and to those who moist- 
ened his parched lips, he gently said, ** "Tis kind—very 
kind—but it is vain.” His sorrowing friends were still 
standing round in deep emotion, when his dying lips moved 
with rapid earnestness, and the words, ** Pure and amiable 
spirit,” were several times distinctly pronounced in quick 
succession. These were the last audible sounds, and he 
calmly sunk to rest without a struggle,—almost without a 
sigh. Thus, having nearly completed his 65th year, 
seventeen minutes before eight in the morning of Sunday, 
October 13, 1822, ** the angelic heart of Canova palpitated 
for the lust time, and his celestial mind was closed for ever 
to its lofty conceptions.” — Memoirs of Canova. 


Josephine, Napoleon, and Canova.—As the Ex- Empress 
was a warm patroness of the Sculptor, allusions to her were 
not unfrequent. One day, when on the preceding evening 
Canova had been to visit by invitation at her retreat,— 
** Well,” said Napoleon, abruptly changing the conversa- 
tion, as was his common custom, and addressing him in 
Italian, ** you were yesterday at Compeigne.” In con- 
tinuing the subject, the former iappened to repeat with 
approbation some remarks made by Josephine. ‘Tis 
seemed highly to gratify the Jatter, who replied, ** She is 
a woman With a soul like yours, Canova, such as is scen 
but once in an age.”—Memoirs of Canova. 





























METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
 Thermo-| thermo-| Extreme] Stawot | 
Barometer. Meter incter den | the | Remarks 
morving.| noon, Night. Wind, 
May) aaa | 
4/29 69 | 50 20} 55 20! 47 O s. Rain. 
5 |} 29 68; 57 0} 63 O|] 46 O} E.S.E. [Rain. 
6 | 29 67| 60 O|} 68 O| 54 O} E.S.E. |Fair. 
7 | 29 68! 52 20; 63 O| 51 20! S.S.W. |Rain. 
8 | 29 54] 55 20/ 64 O} 50 20} N.W. jRain. 
9 | 29 93) 54 20| 59 20| 47 O|N.N.W.)Fair. 
10 | 29 87| 56 O| 59 O| 46 20 W.N.W./Cloudy. 











Che Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli” .......600.. VIDA. 





SOLUTION TO GAME XLIvV. 


White. Black, ¢ 
1 Castle ......D—3 1 King ......H—8& 
2 Castle ...... D—7 2 King ......G—8 
3'King ......E—8 3 King...... H—s 
4 Castle......H—7-+4- 94 King ......, G—s 
5 Pawn ......F—7-+-Mare. 
_— 
[No. xLv.] 


The white to move, and to checkmate in six moves with 
one of the pawns. 
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Black. 
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O’ER THE HEART OF CHILDE HAROLD. 


—_— 


MUSIC BY C. HARDING, CHESTER. 





own na- tive 


' O’er the heart of Childe Harold, Greek 


is-land his bo-dy shall i bones of the ‘:  bravist and 


latest of time; Fame tell how he 


clime, And mer-cy shall 
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The Lnvestigqator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. }] 





ON THE MANUFACTURES AND MECHANICAL ES- 
TABLISHMENTS OF EGYPT. 


It has been stated in the public prints, that an Envoy 
from the Pacha of Egypt has reached England, for the 
of obtaining information relative to our manufac- 
tures, which may enable the Pacha to establish cotton ma- 
nufactures in his own dominions.. Having been favoured 
with the perusal of letters from Alexandria of a very recent 
date, in which the rea] objects of the mission of Ali Ef- 
fendi are detailed, we can assure our readers that he is 
provided with more extensive powers than it would either 
suit the interest or the wishes of his master to make known 
at the present moment, as the Pacha feels it to be necessary 
that the Grand Sultan should not take alarm at the im- 
roving spirit of civilization which is going forward in 
gypt, or the natives of Turkey, who are in the service 
of the Pacha, imagine that the Viceroy of their Sovereign 
is taking such rapid strides towards a declaration of inde- 
endence. Tise truth is, that not. only has the Pacha of 
Sgypt opened a correspondence, through his agent, with 
some of the first houses in London and Liverpool, for the 
sale of the Macho cotton, the culture of which it is in- 
tended by all ible means to promote, and for the es- 
tablishment of a few cotton manufactories in Egypt, for 
the inhabitants’ supply ; but he has also desired that intor- 
mation may be obtained as to the expense of procuring 
more than two hundred first-rate mechanics in the various 
branches in which the Egyptians are n ily deficient. 
He has also written for an estimate of the cost and charges 
of erection of two steam-engines, of eighty-horse power, 
for Cairo and Alexandria, to be employed in the distribu- 
tion of water to the remotest parts of those cities; and as 
if he had been aware of the mining mania which has 
seized the English, has instructed one of the first me- 
chanics of the city to offer for sale the exclusive privilege 
of working a mine, at a distance of fifty leagues from 
Alexandria, in which emeralds, and other precious stones, 
and native gold, are said toabound. It must not be denied 
that the grand object of the Pacha is to open a better 
market for the sale of his cotton, of which he has the ex- 
Clusive monopoly. ; 

One of the letters from Alexandria fixes the number of 
bales annually produced as follows :—190 to 230,000 of 
Macho cotton, and about 20,000 of common short staple; 
but it is estimated that by adopting a better mode of cul- 
ture, the number of the former may be increased 70 or 
80,000. Besides cotton, the Pacha monopolizes all the 
wheat, linseed, beans, barley, flax, lentils (a sort of Pea) 
indigo, saffloren, opium, and buffalo and other hides. The 

roductions which he does not monopolize are Macho cof- 
Fee, silk, gums, ostrich feathers, &c. The following obser- 
vations upon the trade and views of the Pacha are by a co- 
temporary, who has derived them from Alexandria, and 
will be read with interest. We must, however, caution our 
readers against the mere opinions of the writer as to the 
character of the Pacha, whom our letters describe to be a 
very enlightened and liberal man. It will be readily ima- 
gined that with his best intentions, he dare not, in the 
present state of the Egyptian population, openly evince 
those principles of free commerce which an Englishman 
justly considers the foundation of national grandeur. 

*¢ The important trade of British manufactures is looked 
upon by the Pacha as an intrusion. He also manufactures 
at Cairo and Rosetta, and extensively too, having got hold 
of British machinery, and German, French, Swiss, and 

talian artisans; his manufactures are linen, silks, and cot- 
tons; he has printing and dyeing houses, and the notion 
generally pervades, that the time cannot be far distant when 
nota sin te iece of printed cottons will be wanted in Egypt 
from eit os Rain or France. However, as yet, tangibs, 
lain and figured cambrics, imitation India goods, Scotch 
appet muslin, and Turkey.red handkerchiefs, find always 
vent; and the whole catalogue of British manufactures is 
not likely to be expelled for consumption in Egypt, al- 
though this may be the ease some time hence, tae popu- 
lation being literally so poor, that they cannot afford to 
rchase at even the present low prices: the cause is, the 
acha’s system of monopoly of every commodity of the 
soil, the mode of paying the peasant for them, in treasury 
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** Of the quality of Macho cotton it may be briefly said, 
that when it shall become properly assorted, it will be a 
useful cotton ; at present it is so mixed, foul, and tender, 
no opinion can be formed until the adventures of the Pacha 
reduce the prices to so low a figure in England that it can 
be put to general purposes and use; the cotton plant is 
suffered to grow into a tree of six feet high or more ; hence, 
four qualities: these are indiscriminately mixed, and under 
the denomination of Macho, this is one and the best qua- 
lity. The Government takes this from the peasant to ex- 
port or to sell; whoever buys must take what it chooses to 

ive and to deliver ; no examination is permitted, although 

y bribery, it sometimes is connived at when the last hap- 
pens to be smull. The idea, therefore, of an intelligent 
person who knows cotton, and understands it, having any 
advantage, is quite erroneous, not to use terms and draw 
ridicule on persons who have been resident very long in 
Egypt, and fully know the nefarious system of the Govern- 
ment having cajoled their friends in England, into very 
immense transactions, by holding out the lure, that if a 
person be sent to select the cotton from the Government 
stores, it would all be of the primest sort 3 that this is not 
the fact, nor can, nor will it ever be under the present sys- 
tem, the cotton trade in England must, ere this, be quite 
aware of; the agents of the Pacha can have no inducement 
to pay attention to quality, as quantity with them must 
reasonably be the main and only object. 

** It is true, better packages are now made by the cotton 
being compressed, but such are only accessible to the agents 
of his Highness, who ship them exclusively on his account; 

robably some alteration may be made in the qualities, 

ut a liberal and enlightened mind shrinks from the con- 
templation, that it would only be possible, in order to en- 
rich the more than illiterate Turk, and the more effec- 
tually to exclude British capital, talent, and industry, from 
the participation in a legitimate trade. 

** Proposals have already been made to the Pacha, to 
permit some Levantines to appropriate ground for the cul- 
tivation of Macho cotton upon an improved plan—namely, 
the first year to pick the cotton from newly-planted shrubs, 
and the gathering being finished, ‘to prune these also, to 
plant for the second year fresh shrubs, and so to go on; at 
the end of the third year, whenever a shrub has lasted so 
long, to eradicate it in toto. From experience it would 
appear, that in the first year the shrub produces excellent 
cotton; being —— it produces the second year a much 
finer cotton. Its product, in the third year, is like that of 
the first, and in quality, if any thing, ashade coarser. If 
the yearling shrub is suffered to grow into a tree, it runs 
up to six feet, or rather more, and produces the variety of 
quality which goes under the mame of Macho, without 
any distinction. ~ 

** To induce the Government to permit the Levantines’ 
scheme, they proposed to pay his Highness the difference 
between his price and their own cost, merely to retain the 
peering of shipping what they grew under their own 
especial inspection ; for instance, his is fifteen dollars, cost 
ten dollars; they pay him five dollors. It would be use- 
less to comment upon such a Government, and tiresome 
to detail the continual, studied, and flagrant impediments, 
that business, and especially English: business, is subject 
to. 














The Mousewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, ¢ f it be good, 
AMfust love one another as cousins in blood: 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
' Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





The best Mode of Lighting a Fire.—[We believe we 
have before quoted a description of this process; but these 
domestic énnovations need repeated recommendations, in 
order to their general adoption. The following appears in 
the Medical Adviser of April 16.]—*‘ Fill your grate with 
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falling out of the grate; it may be kept in reserve, to be 
ut on afterwards if wanted. Fires lighted at eight o'clock 
in the morning have been frequently known to continue 
burning until eleven at night, without any thing men 
done to them. When apparently quite out, on being stirred, 
you have, ina few minutes, a glowing fire. It will some- 
times be necessary to loosen or stir slightly the upper part 
of the fire, if it begins to cake; but the lower part must 
not be touched, otherwise it will burn away too soon.” 





Correspondence 





ENGLISH AND SCOTCH EDUCATION. 
—>-- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—As nothing is of more importancesto society than 
education, soin proportion to thisimportance ouglit a per- 
fection in the system of conveying it to be cultivated, and 
the means of attaining it be facilitated. The improve- 
ment which has taken place in the former within these 
twenty years, cannot be surpassed by that of any other art 
or science; yet it is to be‘regretted, that the English trades- 
man has not experienced a proportionate facility in edu- 
cating his children ; the cause whereof we shall endeavour 
to illustrate, by a comparison with a Scotch education. 
Our remarks on this head are intended to apply to com- 
mercial schools only. These in England are carried on as 
a trade, in Scotland as a profession ; merit alone can en- 
gure success in the latter; connexion and disingenuous 
artifice in the former. The Scotch schoolmaster j, edu- 
cated for his profession, and always qualified for it; the 
English schoolmaster is such as generally fails in procuring 
subsistence by other means, and makes this a dernier re- 
sort, though in no respect adequate to it, but, like a shop- 
keeper, he commits his pupils to the care of assistants, 
whose competency he is incapable of discerning, and whe 
are, in general, as illiterate as himself. 

The Scotchman is acute, intelligent, and pedantic. The 
Englishman is a nondescript, nay, the most ridiculous 
nuisance in society ; he has not attainments enough to de 
a pedant, for his knowledge seldoms exceeds vudgar {race 
tions, yet he assumes all the importance of a man of let- 
ters, and is despotic and overbearing in proportion to his 
ignorance. The former studies the improvement of his 
pupils, as his success depends upon it; the latter feels sc- 
cure in pleasing them, and flattering their parents. The 
Scotch school of twenty-five pounds a year, and the English 
of thirty, are on a par in respectability ; but when the bill 
of the former, including extras, will not exceed thirty 
pounds, that of the latter will be fifty pounds. It is thus 
that John Bull is cajoled ; but it dues not rest here, for the 
intermission of business in the one is only six weeks in the 
year; in the other it is five months, viz. two vacations, 
which are at least two months, a week at Easter and 
Michaelmas, a month succeeding each vacation, during 
which nothing is done, and the month preceding the pu- 
pils are only hatching up something to impose on their 
parents: on the whole, we do not over-rate the intermis- 
sion at five months. Hence a boy will be as advanced in 
his education in Scotland, at twelve years old, as he would 
in England at sixteen, so that we may fairly conclude, 
that education is 500 per cent more expensive in the latter 
than in the former. 

The cause of this extraordinary difference is, that the 





fresh coals, quite A to the upper bar but one, then lay in 
your faggot of wood, in the usual manner, rather collected 
in a mass than scattered, that a body of concentrated heat 
may be produced as soon as possible ; over the faggot place 
the cinders of the preceding day, piled up as high as the 
grate will admit, and placed loosely, in rather large frag- 
ments, in order that the draught may be free: a bit or two 
of fresh coal may be added to the cinders, when once they 
are lighted, but no small coal must be thrown on at first, 
for the reason above stated; and, when all is prepared, 
light the wood, when the cinders, becoming thorough] 

ignited, the gas rising from the coals below, which wi 

now be affected by the heat, will take fire as it passes 





assignments, and dealing out to him every article, forcibly 
taken from him, at an immense profit; for even the mats 
in general use for houschold purposes by the natives are 
@ monopoly of his Highness. { 


throvgh them, leaving a very small portion of smoke to go 
up thechimney. The advantage of this mode of lighting 
a fire is, that small coal is better suited to the purpose than 


Scotch are a shrewd, discerning, penetrating people, who 
will not be imposed on by professions; they will have their 
pennyworth out of every person, and will patronise none 
but the meritorious; whereas the honest, blunt, credu- 
lous English tradesman, imagines every person adequate 
to his professions, and therefore is duped by the mean and 
deceitful artifice of every humbugging impostor. Unless 
parents and guardians should form a resolution, of being 
no longer the victims of this predatory system, we se: no 
remedy short of legislative enactment, establishing a cri- 
terion of competency, and rendering it penal for any per- 
son, not duly qualified, to practise in the profession. ‘The 





large, except a few pieces in front, to keep the small from 


more deserving class of school assistants have petitioned 
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fret opened his school; so that according to Dr. Bell’s 
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Parliament for this in the last session. It would redeem 
the profession from its present degration, induce men of 
merit to embark in it, none but the competent would be 
licensed, and these would be incapable of imposing on 
the unsuspicious credulity of their benefactors, or of 
abusing the confidence reposed in them. 

Yours, &c. H. 





MADRAS SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—When in agitating any question, personalities and 
invectives are substituted for argument, it can no longer 
be considered a matter of public interest, but serves only 
to gratify the spleen and malignity of the opposing parti- 
sans. I cannot deny but that I am fond of a little raillery 
now and then, when seasuned with good humour, for it 
gives a zest to metaphysical subjects, which they are other- 
wise void of; and as it is a game ¢wo may play at, I trust 
I may be excused, if, in noticing the muddled effusions of 
American, 1 indulge my propensity a little in this way. 
I must, however, assure him, that as an invisible antago- 
nist, T bear him no malice; and towards the illustrious 
individuals, whose names stand so conspicuous in the pre- 
went question, I entertain the same friendly feeling—they 
are both worthy members of society, and, to a certain ex- 
tent (though not both equally so), deserving the gratitude 
of the public. It is, however, from a sincere conviction of 
the superior merits of Dr. Bell's discoveries, and the de- 
cided advantages his system possesses over what is erro- 
neously called Lancaster’s, that I am led to favour him, 
though I neither look forward to ** ordination, nor a vi- 
carag¢ ;" and it was with a view of showing to whom the 
merit of discovery really belonged, that first induced me 
to trouble you with my observations, and I trust hitherto 
my letters have contained nothing but facts, which will 
enable the public to judge to whom they are indebted for 
«0 valuable a medium of conveying instruction as the 
MADRA8 SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

As American lays great stress upon Mr. Whitbread’s 
opinion, I should have thought the quotation from his 
speech, in my Jast, would have satisfied him; but I find 
it is not enough for this man of adamant—this mighty 
** citizen of the New World,’ who from his infancy has 
been accustomed to tilt with ** thieves, supercargoes, 
rogues, and savages.” (Do not be alarmed, Mr. Editor, 
fur these are his own words.) Either his cranium must 
be very thick, or his intellect bordering on idiotism, which 
makes it impossible for hin to comprehend any proposition 
not self-evident; for althongh every word in his letter 
gives Dr. Bell credit for his discoveries, yet he is stupid 
enough to imagine he meant different. 

There is but one part of American's letter which I shall 
particularly notice, in order that the public may form 
some opinion of the correctness of this luminary’s other 
assertions. He says, Mr. Whitbread noticed the subject 
in 1807, ** nine years after Mr. Lancaster's first essay at 
improvement.” I should really like to know what me- 
thod the ** citizens of the New World,”’ that emporium of 
perfection, use in computing by numbers; for Mr. Lan- 
caster says in his ** Instructions,” that it was in 1801 he 


system of calculating, which, possibly, may surprise Ame- 
rican, the time could only be stz years: and again, the 
circumstance of Mr. Whitbread’s noticing Dr. Bell's sys- 
tem in 1807, does not imply that the discovery was only 


through the agency of the scholars themselves, which he 


designates ** mutual tuition;” every subsidiary practice 
has been in use since the days of Methuselah. Mr. Lan- 
caster’s inventions are of a particular kind, and, no doubt, 
were intended to make the principle of MUTUAL TUITION 
more effective; but I would ask this enlightened ** citizen 
of the New World,” what he thinks of boys going up and 
down in a school ** crying matches,” ‘ singing ballads,” 
and bawling ** sweep! sweep!” or ‘* hoisted up to the 
ceiling in a basket ?”’ and truly these form the principal 
part of Mr. Lancaster's inventions ; and barbarous enough 
they certainly are, though, perhaps, this may be the very 
reason why they are held in such estimation by American. 

If American, or J. J. of Wavertree, trouble you again, 
I should feel obliged, and I am sure they will oblige a 
host of inquirers, if either of them will distinctly state the 
difference between Dr. Bell’s system, and what they are 
pleased to mis-call Lancaster’s. 

A parting word tomy Vankee friend. Let me seriously 
advise him, before he attempts again to address you, to 
remember that he is at present among rational beings, 
who have not only the power but the privilege of thinking, 
speaking, and writing (and this privilege they will be as 
ready to assert as he seems to be), and net among his 
tattooed brethren in the back settlements of America. 

Believe me, truly, your obliged 
May 11, 1825. PHILACRIBOIS. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Allow me a small space in your next for a few 
remarks on the letter of your correspondent American, in 
this week's Kaleidoscope. I have no knowledge either of 
Fhilacribois or his opponent, but it seems to me that there 
was nothing either in the matter or the manner of the 
former’s letter to call forth the strange language American 
has thought proper to use. That American has been ac- 
customed to consider Mr. Lancaster as the inventor of the 
disputed system, is by no means strange, considering the 
exertions for its propagation made by that gentleman in 
America (for which he is entitled to the warmest thanks 
of its citizens) but this by.no means weakens the claim of 
Dr. Bell to the original invention, or his having exercised 
the plan in Madras before Mr. L. did in this or any other 
country: this is all Philuc. claims for Dr. B. and this 
American cannot deny him. American is not to suppose 
that the British public are to submit to the dictum of one 
who condescends with such an air of authority to enlighten 
their understandings on a point of which he is so very un- 
likely to be a competent judge; and this consideration I 
trust will induce a little more modesty and courtesy in -his 
future communications. I cannot part with American 
without requesting he will inform your readers from which 
of the American poets he quotes (for a quotation I pre- 
sume it is) the exquisite lines in his last; and also to 
which of the States the two latter lines were originally 
intended to apply.—Yours, &c. 


May 12. A READER. 











Mr. Walter Scott and the Scotch Novels.—The follow - 
ing circumstances which we relate, upon good authority, 


those ular Novels and tales generally ascribed to his 
pen. Bome years ago, a Mr. Joseph Train, published a 
small volume of poems, illustrated by notes, which evinced 
considerable antiquarian research on the part of the author. 
Mr. Train presented Sir (then Mr.) Walter Scott, with a 
copy of this volume, the annotations of which pleased the 
Minstrel so much, that he invited the author to Abbotsford, 





then made, though I may remark, that he distinetly ac- 
knowledyes it to have been made in 1789, and, conse- | 
qifently, treelve youts before Mr, Lancaster's first attempt. | 

Amerivan is hide acquainted with Dr. Bell, gtherwise 
f am inclined to believe he would give him credit for 
much more liberality than he has done; for of all men, | 
Yr. Bell is the most willing to allow and encourage merit | 
in others for their discoveries. For himself, he only claims 
whe merit of having frst attempted to conduct a school, 


rocured his advancement in the Excise, and made very 


Pp y <p whalag : 
favourable mention of him in the notes to one of his own 


poems. One of Mr. Train's visits took place a short time 
prior to the publication of Old Mortality ; and the Histor 
of the Covenarters, during the memorable era to whic 


| the tale relates, formed the principal topic of their conver- 


sation. Sir Walter made particular inquiry respecting an 
old man, reported to have been in the habit of perambu- 
lating the West of Scotland, for the purpose of repairing 
the martyr’s tomb-stones. Mr. T. had not then heard of 


go far to identity Sir Walter Scott with the authorship of [ 


this worthy personage, but anxious to serve his patron, 
promised to exert himself in procuring every information 
respecting him on his return to Ayrsbire. In this pursuit 
he was tolerably successful, and was fortunate enough to 
be enabled to furnish Sir Walter with several anecdotes 
and interesting particul He also stated a fact of which 
Sir Walter was, till then, ignorant ; namely, that from the 
nature of the old man’s employment, he was generall 

‘designated **Old Mortality.” A few weeks after this 
information had been forwarded to Abbotsford, Mr. Train 
was not a little astonished to receive as a present from Sir 





furnished the title of Old Mortality, and embodied in 
which, he discovered several of the anecdotes so recent] 
sent by himself to the reputed author. A note to the fol- 
lowing effect accompanied the gift—** You will doubtless 
be surprised to observe your anecdotes form of a work 
of which the public say I am the author—I wish I was.” 
—Paisley Advertiser, . 


Go Wariesuondents. 


LANCASTER AND BELL Systems.—We have hitherto made it 8 
rule to insert the various letters which have been offered to 
us on this subject, in the order in which they were received. 
In our publication of this day will be found communica- 
tions in continuation of this controversy; and the note of 
S. is reserved for our next. Perhaps it may be the opinion 
of some (and we may be of the number) that it is of little 
importance by whom any useful project was tirst intro- 
duced: but this kind of indifference is seldom felt by the 
projectors themselves; and their feelings and their amour 
propre ought not to be slighted, when the gvod they have 
accomplished is unquestionable. It is for this reason that 
we have been at some pains to “render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.” 














Mr. M‘Cut.ocn’s LecrurE ON NATIONAL EpucaTion.—We shalt 
immediately peruse the report of this dissertation with 
which we have been favoured by W. D. G.; and we have 
little doubt that the whole will be admissible and most ac- 
ceptable. We shall, however, exercise that “wisdom” to 
whjch our correspondent alludes; and, if the result be that 
it suggests certain omissions, as too political for the nature 
of our misceilany, we shall certainly use our discretion. If 
W. D. G. will send any person with a note, on ‘Tuesday, 
about noon, we shall readily coinply with his request. 





BATTLE BETWEEN THE SAXONS AND Picts.—Our Chester cor. 
respondent would oblige us if he would refer us more par- 
ticularly to the page of Pennant, where the monument re- 
cording the battle between the Picts and Saxons, in the 
the year 420, is described or alluded to. 2. 7. has not in- 
formed us whether the monument is still extant, although 
we are led to infer that it is, from his letter. We shall be 
glad to hear further from him at his leisure. In the mean- 
time, we shall take proper care of the document with 
which he has entrusted us. Our correspondent would 
oblige us if he would furnish the height and other dimen. 
sions of the obelisk, or monument, as any engraved repree 
sentation we shall give will be on a very small scale. 





SwimMinG Scuoot.—aA correspondent wishes us to notice a 
paragraph, announcing the proposed establishment of a 
swimming school in London. We shall be glad to see it 
established, as we love the recreation of swimming in our 
hearts, and could wish it were considered a disgrace to be 
ignorant of it, as it was gst the R ; with whom 
it was a subject of reproach to say of any one—“ He can 
neither read nor swim.” As for swimming schools, how- 
ever, We confess we have no very high opinion of their 
utility. We do not see how each pupil is to be individually 
attended to, unless there are many masters; as the person 
who gives the lesson cannot remain himself in the water 
beyond a certain length of time. The best swimming 
school in the world is the shallow end of the Liverpool 
Floating Bath, where boys may duck and dive, and play all 
sorts of antics, without the slightest danger. They there 
acquire confidence, which is “‘ half the battle.” They are, 
also, at our Floating Bath, in the constant habit of seeing 
good swimmers, which is the best lesson they can receive. 
We are of opinion, that there are in Liverpool] more expert 
swimmers than can be found in any other town in the 
kingdom, and that this circumstance is to be attributed 
principally to the establishment of the Floating Bath. 








The CaniInet-MAKer, an aneient tale from the Italian, shall 
appear in our next. 
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